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ABSTRACT 

This paper argues that the writing process consists 
of perception, recognition c the limits and resources of language, 
and development of the ability to capitalize on the resources of 
language to express our perceptions at any given moment. Perception 
includes two essential aspects of good writing, specific detail and 
interpretation of the significance of details. An individual's 
physiological and psychological make-up at the moment of perception, 
as well as the individual's culture and language, limits and shapes 
the process of perception. A ^.elected list of language-*focused 
freshman composition texts is given as an aid to help students 
develop and express their perceptions* These include ''The Language 
Lens," ••Language Awareness, •• ••It's Mine and I'll »ixte It That Hay," 
••Analogies: A Visual Approach to Writing, •• "Personam A Style Study 
for Teachers and Writers," ••Seeing and Writing: Fifteen Exercises in 
Composing Experience," ••Telling Writing," "Word, Self, Beality: The 
Rhetoric cf Imagination," "A Writer Teaches Writing: A Practical 
Set hod of Teaching Composition^^* "Perception and Persuasion: A New 
Approach to Effective Writing," and "Elements of Writing." (TS) 
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In September 1V72 1 became clinirnian of an English de- 
partment staffing 135 sections, nearly 70 of v/hich were 
freshnnn composition* 1 had never taught freshman compo- 
sition, 1 tind taken only one formal vomiting course, in 
195^-55 ^ and had studied rhetoric and linguistics in only 
the nost general v/ay. 1 became an English teacher because 
I enjoyed literature, not because I vranted to teach vrriting; 
and the students I worked with in my "advanced exposition" 
courses for seniors in the 60 *s in no v/ay prepared me for 
my experience in freshman composition. 

Needless to say, I've done some homework in the past 
few semesters, both in discussions with i;iy colleagues and in 
research in the field. Some of my colleagues in the dennrt- 
ment advocate anthology readers, others the vnriting workshop; 
sone the Harbrace College Handbook s others Macrorie's tell- 
in/T writing . Discussing and arguing about the effectiveness 
and controversial nature of various approaches has broadened 
and enriched my perspective. Reading and research have 
shoim me that our department is, in fact, a microcosm of 

* A slif^itly modified version of the paper presented at 
the Gonf()rcnce on College Compos i t.1 on and Coninimicat i.on, St. 
Louis, Jinrch I3, lV75j on the panel "Shaping and Affirming 
Our Goals in Connor.iti on, " 
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the profession. From Kitnh;3ber to V/ilcox and the recent ADE 
survey I see discord and dichotomy, focusing ultimrjtely on 
the qiiostion, "Should freshman composition be primarily a 
•service course • or •something more The answer to that 
question Inrfrely doternines both the content and the method 
of the course. Yet 1 anx beginning: to see some coherence 
ernercinr# Here r^nd more freshman composition texts focus 
on lani:uoge itself nj\d suggest methods thc3t encourage and 
develop the student •s confidence in his ovm language re- 
sources. 1 suggest th-it language av/nreness can reconcile 
the dichotomy of goals by providing both the hur.anizing 
content of "something ir.ore^' and the effective writing of 
"service course. •• 

Although it listed many other goals too, the ADE survey 
last year shov/ed that 75% to 100^ of the departments surveyed 
embraced as their primary goal: ••to teach the student to 
become a more articulate writer able to exnress thoughts, 
experiences and idens clearly." That statement, like "love," 
is broad enough to encompass almost overyone^s opinion; but 
lilce "love," it means quite different things to different 
people. It could mean prepare students to write papers for 
a history course, help them find their own voices in v/riting, 
ana cxnone them to the humanizing influence of rreat litera- 
ture, if that^s too much and we euphasize only the first 
of these go^is, we risk the extroma of "Too little — an empty 
service course." Emphasizing the second goal leads to the 
extreno of solJnsism. The third, of course, leads to the 
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extrcMo of fr^nt clnss discussjon? nnd no v/ritinn» And, of 

courre, r>ov.\e will rny thot the extrenos aro just thnt; any 

nood too Cher could accomplish all of the reals moderately 

well^ Eut most attenpts to do so have led to the frustrating 

Anf:st Robert Gorreil noted: 

Reco/;nition of Cthe J inclusivencss flof rhetoric J is 
obviously behind much of the ch^os that characterir.es 
Fresfininn lingiish courses today — whether v/e consider it 
confusion torn in despair or variety born in the di- 
verse talents of many instructors* The almost lii.iit- 
loss scope of rhetoric can be mnde to justify either 
the attitude that composition cannot be taufht and we 
should therefore not ivaste time tryinr; to do it or the 
attitude tiict anything v/e want to teach is relevant 

When confronted with that situation I'm ambivalently torn 
myself • I recognize the need for an enphrsis on v/ritinc^ 
with precious little time to "teach" the necessities — criti- 
cal thinkinr, formal order, sparkling diction, point of 
view, attention to audience, etc* I3ut 1 nlso believe thnt 
Ahab needs his nwianities too* V/ritlng itrelf is merely a 
sjTiptom, a manifestation of keen perception, deep feeling, 
and thou-htfully iru^lusive im.agination. Kence, to give up 
the richness of provocative literary content vrould be to 
deny an essential prwt of the course* But I agonize over 
the number of classes spent, v/ith such content, merely dis- 
cussing the provoked ideas and feelings, or worse, just 
helping the student to read the essay, poem, or story, to 
the exclusion of any attention to the process of transforming 
ideas and feelings into V/Titing* 

The pattern I see emerging in freshman composition 
resolves that dilenuna for me. One aspect of the pattern 
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wns idoiitifjcd hy Rol crt Gorreil, v/lio notod a "slox/ but per- 
sistent shift" in th^' course "townrd efforts to show students 
hov; Innf^uoge v/orks rather than to tell thorn v/hat not to do . 
. .''^ Gorrell was discussing the uses of recent findinjts 
in linguistics — Inncuage itself as partial content of the 
course, an eiuphosis on v;ord order ond sentence patterns 
rather than parts of speech and artificial paradigms. 
Granted that^^ v/as mnde in one short paragraph of a 23-poge 
article^ and that Gorrell subsequently soont three pages 
discussing the ccrnplexlties of establishing guidelines for 
the content of tlio course. ^'le ver tholes s, proceeding in all 
due humility, i believe that Gorrell 's comncnt is a harbinger 
of the emergence of language itself as the conte^^t of the 
course. Call^^jd by various names, "language avrareness," 
"investi pat ions in language," "reflections on language," 
"language and reality," an ever-increasing nuiriber of fresh- 
r.an corjposition texts focus on language itself. 

The other aspect of the pattern is a snin-off from 
Gorrell *s choice of the v/ord "'show" rather than "tell" to 
describe approaches: getting the students enthusiastically 
involved in writing freely, honestly, and personally. Ken 
Kacrorje, James E. Idller, Jr., and others have shov/n that 
students coniniand a fairly rich rhetoric when they enter 
college. Our problem is to overcome the constipation of 
the p'^n they suffer. Once they have started to v/rite, v/ith 
the feeling that someone respects what they have to s^^y, 
they learn quiclrly if thoy are not put dovm. \7hether one 
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calls it rpir-nv/.nronos5 , lookJnn witfiin, t;H)pin(; the unconscious, 
or ho:r/)-cos:nof raphy, the auttiors of most of these now texts use 
jmaf^in-itivo, ofiective inGt*:ods to not our students witljng. 

The difficulty hore lies in movinr, outward from the self 
to what Sheridan Eaker calls the "validities beyond the self*"^ 
To wallow continuously in one^s own strong of consciousness 
denies the pov/er of longuarte to help us clnrify our ch??nginc 
relationshins to the v/orld about us# The descent into the 
undcrv/orld is only n prelude, albeit n necessary one, to the 
voyage out. There seons to be, hov/ever, n nighty tension be- 
t'.;oon ^^rhat Hans P. Guth terms the conservative rhetoric of 
rational order arid Iho liberal rhetoric of discovery and 
inquiry.^ Ka::3.ng the shift from tentative, exploratory, 
inductive writing to an ordered precise presentation is not 
only difficult, it is often inappropriate. 

Here ogain, though, 1 see a resolution to this problem 
in language itself as content of the course because it provides 
both a riepus of f:nnuine '^xplorntlon of r^^lf /^nd a neans of 
shifting to rhotorJ c^il strategies appronri'-^rte for 5;pccific 
situations. Lot ne, at this point, outline v/hat 1 believe to 
be the essential elements of the v/ritinr process and then 
mention briefly hov/ the nov/ language texts treat that process. 
The v/riting process consists, to oversimplify a bit, of per- 
ception, recognition of the limits and resources of language, 
and develonnent of the ability to canjtaM:^e on the resources of 
language to exnress our perceptions at any riven moment. 

Perception includes two essential asnrcts of pood v/riting — 
specific (^'^tail and interpretation of the si gnif icnjice 
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of det'iils. Tho "inort facts" that Henry Adnmri so sardoni- 
cally castir.ates in The Education . . . aro nbcolutoly 
necesnary, but they must, as he noted, be arrancod in some 
pattern else they are meaningless* No thing startlin^ly new 
there; good v/riting has always embodied vivid, concrete de- 
tail to support and clarify generalizations* Novelty enters 
when one applies the current theories of perceotion that 
V/alker Gibson, among others, has been bringing to our at- 
tention for some years now* 

i In a well kno\>m series of experiments conducted in the 
late 19^<-0'5 and early 1950's^Adelbert Anes, Jr*, produced 
evidence to suDDort a new theory of pr?rception* The sub- 
jects v;nre exnosed to different visual situations — points 
of light in a dark room, partially inflated balloons illimi- 
nated from a concealed source, rooms shaped in proportions 
designed to disguise their "real" size and shape, and a 
moving trapezoidal window with a strairht tube through it. 
In each situation the subject perceived reality to be some- 
thing othf^r than it v/as; but in each situation the subject *s 
perception was closely analogous to his own past ex],erience, 
"some sort of weighted average of the past consequences of 
acting \nth respect to that pattern." V/hen the subject had 
to act on his percentions, he would act on his assumption 
of the "reality" of the situation, and that assumption v/as 
usually wrong. "After he had tested this assmiption by 
purposive action, he shifted to E another J assiimption, less 
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proinblo in Lorrin of pnst e>:pc?rionco but still possible. . • . 
As his nprjurnotior chnnf:ed, ocrceptlon did nlr.o»" The new 

A ' 

theory stated that "perception is <i functional affair based 
on action, experience, ojid probability. The thing perceived 
is an Inseparable part of the function c orceiving, which 
in turn includes all aspects of the total process of livings 

V/ill.iam Janes used the term "collateral contemporaneity" 
to describe the human tendency to simplify our experience by 
catef:ori/:inc and ozcluding "irrelevant" sensations.'^ Recent 
observations of the process of visual perception corroborate 
Jameses insiftht by hinhlighting the physiological limitations 
of perception: 

The codinf task in vision is enormous. There are nearly 
130 million photo-receptors in the retina, each theoret- 
ically capable of belnp active at the same time, and re- 
firinfr at rates anproaching ICOO times per second under 
optimal circumstances. The 130 million cells converge, 
diverge, and interconnect among the neural cells into 
which they feed. Ultimately, less than one million 
fibers in the optic nerve are available to represent 
the artlvities of all of the photo-receptors and all of 
their supporting neural structures.^ 

Thus, oven our highly complex^ computer-like brain is 

limited by a physical structure that reduces I30 billion 

bits of jjiformation to one million bits of information. 

Coding indeed! Vihether one adopts the "cell assembly" or 

the holistic Gestalt theory of perception, and evidence 
9 

supports both, it is certain that perception itself is an 
active, not a passive, experience. The individual's physio- 
logical and psychological ma!ce-up at the moment of perception 
highly limits and shapes his perception and understanding of 
the constant fliix of "reality." 
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Thorpe obnervations su^ncst thr>t the sjf^nif icnnco of 
"deep structure" in the vrritinn: proccr.s tj^nnscends more 
rules Tor the f^oncration of surface structure. For teachers 
they sucRest v/orkin?: not only with words on paper but with 
the hunnn beinn, possessed of mind, soul, and feelinj^s, v/ho 
generates the words. f\irther, if we can work with the stu- 
dent in the process of generation, rather than after the 
words are hardened into "final*' form, we stand a better 
chance of engendering av/areness* For the student, these 
observations suggest the wisdom of v;orklnf^ with one^s own 
perception and metaphor, not someone else's; lor if v;e are, 
in fact, unique individuals, freshness, insight, and originality will 

result from axi honest description of individual per- 
cr:)tion« 

Our p^rcon lions are limited not only by our psychological 
and physiological make-up, but also by out culture and its 
language. Attempts by different people to describe a single 
shared event Uramatically illustrate the Procrustean mo Id. of 
longuaf'c ar^ well as porceptual biases. In 193^ benj-'^pjn Lee 
Vihorf rotod tint "lr>ngur.go first of all is a class.if ication 
and arrangement of the stream of sensory experience which 
results in a certain v/orld-order, a certain segment of the 
v/orld that is easily expressible by the type of symbolic 
meens that language employs*" In a later paper, V/horf gave 
an exar-ple of the v;ay v/e use and are ured by the metaphorical 
nature of language: 
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• • • v/e c< n hru'dly rofer to tji<> rJnpirst noiinpn tinl 
!?icu':tion vathout conntnnt resort to phyracnl ^>:'"'t<3- 
phorn, L lIjHIH tlio t hrcn d of nnotlv^r^s nrRunient, but 
if itG leve l is over ny hond my at. tent. ion inny v/nnder 
nnd lose touch v/ith the d rJ ft of it, no that when he 
cones to his point v/e differ w idely ..♦10 

in nddjtjon to riotaphor, other aspects of lan^un^^e shano 
and limit us: structural rioaninfj as opposed to lexical 
nepninr-; pred.icntion surnostinn actor, notion, and recip- 
ient; rrisuse of the verb "to be"; nnd the r.mny ritualistic 
utternncos of the culture. 

Alt.hou<-h the Snnir-V/horf-KorzylsJci "hypothesis" hns not 
been el'i bora ted in o connrehonsi vo system, it provides a 
pednnopi c.''lJ y vivid n^vnns of exninininp the relationships nnong 
perception, thotirht nnd feolinc, and Irnnun^e. Thnt v;e are 
linitod by lr»nr:unr^e pntterns os v/ell ns by tlic process of 
porcrntion is n revolntion to many stucicnts. Holpin^: them 
become nvr.re of the imp-ict of those liinitnbions on eur con- 
cepts oi', for oxni'iplo, kinr.hin, spnce and time, onu^ o ruid 
effect, is a necess/jry pnrt of tenchJn/: \'a*itinn. 

At tiiis point, 1 believe 1 could v/rlnp assent, if sone- 
what nur» I Lf led or reserved, to the pronosition that Innfrunge 
avr^rcnc::s, to include tl.e perception process and culturnl 
influence, cnn provide nrovocntivc content for the fresh- 
nan ccr.nosition course. The hunanizinr;, liberal arts concern 
for refl^^ctivc, critical thowht nbout ono^s relot ionshlp to 
hinself, other peonlo, ond his society could be ns easily 
ernbodiod in the course os the concern for the essontinl 
creativity of v/rlting business letters or papers for a his- 
tory course. 3 think I cotzld nlso \/rin/: rssent, probably still 

ER?C .0 
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qiKil j f t^'^n , Lu Llio proporJtion thnt the iiKmctivc, norcortlon- 
centor^^d nDnropch to vrjtinf:, bc(^i}ip..! nn with personal av/pre- 
ncns, is orobaViy the nost effective v/ny to f.ot students 
writinr. The hr:rder problem, nt least for ne, is how to 
shift from intorestinfT discussions about tho nature and ef- 
fects of Innruane nnd va*itinn focused on nelf, to the students* 
awnrenosn of "v/ilidities beyond the self," 

In ii.y own, still evolving, annroach i use one basic 
text for tho course, Snarko and I':cKov:en's K ontaf; e, becnuce 
of itr> nyrind rosnonse-oriented , dif^curnion provoking writing 
nctJvities and because it fits my style, 1 also use tech- 
niques ami approaches snpnested by iincrorSe, hurray, Miller, 
and Gibson (all in the annotated text list at the end of the 
pr»nor). i have found that the daily journal, uncraded, lui- 
marked, Ivt focused on class discussions an(] rend periodi- 
cally vri th on]y brief positive notations, provides the basis 
for honrst v/r'tin?-. it also leads to a n^'tural shift, about 
one-third or h'^^f wpy throuch the jurro^ from concentrate* on 
on relf to ownr^^nons of the variety of selves we are, the 
variety of attitudes v/e can adopt toward our subject, imd 
the variety of audiences v/e address. The };radod papers, 
v/hich can be revised often, prow out of tho journnls. It^s 
still av/kv/nrd to ivake the shift; but tlie quaiity of writing 
seer.s much higher than it was v/hon i U5:ed the thematic 
anthology. 

Thr more language-focused texti: 1 o:<c?inine, hov/ever, tlie 
more encoura/;cd 1 aw that this is where it's at. They all 
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nddrcr.r^^ In vnrioun vnys, the i'undr.nm tMln of Ipnnuarjc ?^\cnrc- 
nonr;: th.o pf^rcontion process, Jinilr^tionr nnd resources of 
laiigua^o, pnd v;nys to manipulote th«^ Ir-nnur^o for different 
situntions* In nddition, and perhaps most .linnortant for one 
who stmrrlos with the tension betv/eon derartniOnt guadolines 
and the r!'>tonony of tl:o individual tmcher, they use many 
different approaches and can accomodnte a broad ranne of 
student capability. There are antholocies, response-ori- 
ented nrab lars, pronressively structured expositions, and 
[;nides for to::tless v/riting v/orkshops. Gome v/ould be suitable 
for the non^-lrnditionnl or disadvantaged student; others re- 
quire a nuch higher def:ree of readan^^' skill ixrx\ abstraction 
capability. If nenbcrs of a departr:ont aj-rec on the centrality 
of lanpuaf^o to Ih'^ course, and can estabJ i rh objectives that 
are rreciiso vathout donyinn flexibility, there ore language- 
focused texts for alnost any approach. 

Th(^ a:^pen<lcd list is not totally comprehensive but it 
is fairly representative. It encompnrres approaches to Ian- 
r.u'iRO tl:at copiOcment a larpo variety of teachinr styles; 
there ;?re others, and nore are beinc published. *s v/e ap- 
proach an accurate rrarriar of our langunfje, and as vrc heln 
our students develop appropriate rhetorics to cope with 
vaiious situations, 1 believe that lannua^o avnreness w 11 
provide the most anpropriate content for our course, both 
as "service course" and as "something ;oro." As contei.t, 
it fosters self av/areness, perception, and sensitivity to 
the techniques and effects of lanRuano nanipulation; it is 
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suitibl'^ to n vnrioty of stylos nnd students; it provides a 
noans of .ioininr thoucht-provokiriR content nith on effective 
method of overcoirdng constipation of the pen; tut most im- 
portant, it places e:iphasis \A\eTc it belongs in a composition 
course— on a respectful attitude tov/ard the nysteriously 
wonderful nrocesscr. of creation v/ith lanKuage, 
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Ennlev/oort Cliffs, VJi Prentice-^Hall , 197^<-. Antholof-y. 
"Lonnnnrio in n lens throurh which v/o porceive, record, ond 
storo i:!nresnionn of an evcr-chariginrj v/orld." Five-part 
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straction and classification) consistinf-; of poens, short 
stories and essays, and piiotographn. Writing exercises and 
general coini^.ents on the v/riting process lollov/ing each of 
the five parts. 

Eschholz, Paul A., Alfred F. Kosa, and Virginia P. 
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bertie E. Fearing in Teachinit lunr:lish in the Tv ;o-Year Colle/:e, 
V/intcr Underlying philosophy is thr^t each person must 

find his ovm style uud must move from the habits of the spoken 
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Word to the clLt*icrciit hi bits of the vn^ittcn v;ord. Three coi.i- 
ponents: instructional material, va^itinr activities, so:nple 
student ;;ritinr;s, the l^st .interspersed throu^hont» nineteen 
cliapters rouf^hiy divided into lour part^: sensitivity to 
Irnrunne, to detail, to audience, and to shnrinp. Inductive 
apnroaoh throurhout. 

frnrcia, Anthony and Robert layers. Analof;ies: A Visual 
Anpronch to Writlnr * Nev; York: HcGrav/^Hill, 197h. Coherent 
series of lassons and f;roup exercises dos'rned to develop 
self a^^ror.oss, co))nection between individnal porsnective 
and lanpjaf.o, and av/areness of role of creativity (especially 
in witiui:) in life. Consistent use of visuol arts# Focuses 
on sontojice and pt'jrar:ranlif developnont. Inductive anproach 
throughout. 

Gibson, Viaikor. Persona; A Sty le S t udy for R eaders 
and Writ or_q, I:ev/ York: Random House, 1V69« The book 
"conters its attention on the author Vs created iLejLsona, his 
rask or voice, in nassa;;es of prose. . . . the mo s sage or 
utterance is se^n as modified by the crented personality put 
forth in the act of co:aniunica ting." Tv;o parts of three 
chapters each: rending — the voices we catch (rhetorical 
devices to change voice in f j rst-nersoii-sinGular prose, 
voices in newsv/ri ting, varieties of voice in a single novei, 
Horso/; ) ; v/riting — the voices v/e pitch (tone, sneaker^s viev/ 
of audience; attitude, speaJcer's view of subject: language 
and role-plnying) . Sariples and exercises throughout. 
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G ! bGon , V/n Iker • Seeinn aj i d Writln.fi; F ifteen bxerciseg 

in Co:nr)or »lnF. Exoerlonce^ 2nd od. Mow Yovli: David McKay, 197^f# 
Coherpnt serins of exercises desicncd "to place the student 
in positions where he raust see his experience from shifting 
points of view, nnd must change his terms and his tone of 
voice as ho does so.** Three-port ornanir..^tion: ordinary 
personal experience, the educational experience, the writer 
as student-historian and student-scientist. Provocative 
readings and connected exercises throughout. 

Hacrorie, Ken» tellinf. writing . IJew York: Hayden Book 
Co., 1V70. Increasingly popular and effective inductive 
approach to witing (compare with the Friedrich and Kuester 
book abovG), the book begins with free writing and works 
through (v/ithout technical terms) essential principles of 
rhetoric. Twenty three chapters, including ones entitled 
"Tightening," "Telling Facts," "Fabulous Realities," "Through 
Factn to Realties," "Through Facts to Large Meanings," 
"Sound and Voice," "Creating Form," "Sharpening," and "Ob- 
servinr Conventions*" 

Miller, James E., Jr. Wordy S olf ^ Reality: The R hetoric 
of Iniarination . New York: Dodd, Mead & Co., 1972. Assuming 
that highly-motivated writing vrill tap language resources 
deep v/ithin the individual and that language can and must 
serve the individual in the discovery of self and external 
world, this book focuses on ways to help the individual 
connect the mysterious processes of ftsaSCJJI imagination and 
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langunpc p,encration. Two parts: (1) \7ordn in the World 
(language as creation; writinr, thiiilxing, and feeling; writ- 
ing and moaning); (2) The V/orld in V/ords (vnt'iting as discovery 
inner worlds; writing as exploration — outer worlds; the in- 
dividual voice — styles private and public). Exercises and 
"points of dounrture" following each of tho 2h chapters. 

I^irray, Donald M. A V/riter Teaches V/ritinr: A Practi- 
cal lethod of Teaching Compos.i tion > Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
1968. The basis of a textless, writing workshop course, 
I'urray's book *'shov;s the teacher hov/ to help the student 
develop'' writing abilities in several explicit and iniagina- 
tive W7>ys. Six parts: the writer's seven skills, the witing 
teacher's seven skills, the experience of v/ritlng, a climate 
for witjnr, tccnniques of teaching writinr, resources for 
the writing teacher. 

Paul, Raymond and Pellegrino V/. Go j one. Perception and 
Persu;K^>3on: A Nev; Approach to Effective K^itjng . New York: 
Tho:::as Y. Crowell Co., 1973« Designed initially for disad- 
vantaged students, the course from which this book developed 
showed that tlie methods v/ere increasingly effective as stu- 
dents* abilities increased. Begins with free writing and 
works through relationships of perception, thought, and 
language generation* Five parts: thought, imagination, and 
writing; dynamics of language; reading, comprehonsion, and 
logic; projects in investigation; appendices (punctuation, 
grarrjnar, research paper, library, dictionary and thesaurus). 
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EKcrc^nec thrcufbout. 

Pot tor, Robert li. Knkinf: Senso: p]xn3orinK Seir.antics 
nnd Critical Thinking , New York: Globo Book Co., 197^f. 
The book **covors such «nreas ns the threats imposed by the 
incre?^sinr stridency of our verlal environment, perception and 
projection, non-verbal conununication, the protean nature of 
•reality,^ and the effect of language on thought and behavior.'* 
inductive approach* v/ith about half of the book devoted to 
"activities that utilize discovery procedures. '' Eight parts: 
introduction to general semantics; porceotion and projection; 
the "alLness attitude"; non-verbal cormrjunication; the "two- 
valued orientation"; levels and structures of understanding; 
propaj^rr.da and personality; critical thinking. Exercises 
throughout. 

Scholos, Robert and Carl H. Klaus. Elonen . ts of Writin n« 
New York: Oxford University Press, 197^^. Assuming that v/rit- 
ing is central to the course and that the book for the course 
"should ret in the vny of that v/ork as little as possible," 
thi^, took presents first "the essential minimum of theory" 
and then "some demnding but possibly amusing exercises." 
The first part, Elonicnts of Writing, addresses relationships 
among wiuting, sneaJcing, and thinlcing and the shanes of 
written sequences. The second part, Contexts of Writin<^, 
addresses the relationships of writer to subject and audience; 
and the third, Practice in V/riting, analysis and synthesis of 
sentences. I. any exorcises throughout. 
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ST);}rko, \/.U] 1^111 and Gl'Tk McKowciu I Ion tare: Investi - 
RPtioiin in LniinKnro « New York: Mncinillnn, 1V70. Inductive^ 
gninos^plnyinn, ^^rcsnonso-orionted" npnroach to "the investi- 
gation of lanr:unge in its cultural context^ the book forces 
students to interpret a disporate array of experiences. Al- 
though v/Lthout forr-al apparatus or division, it is divided 
rourhly into six parts, with ''bridres*' between some: aspects 
of lannupge; perception and language; journalism; film and 
lanrunge; "words on papor"; and sensitivity to style. Ex- 
te^if^Tve use of journals and j;roup cxerci.sos. 

\/a{:ner, Geoffrey and Sanford H. Kadner. L'uirunre and 
Reality : A Seinnntics Ap proach to V/ri t:! nr:. Hew York: ThoriRs 
Y. Crowell Co., 1^7h. Eased on the >Tssu:ap tions of a need for 
intordiscipljnnry approach to langrmge nnd p need for p;enuine 
avrarenoss as opposed to "ingestion of a body of factual con- 
tent," this boo^c focuses on "v;hat langu'jne does, rather than 
what Ipnruape is." Two pnrts: (1) Signs (the hujunn animal, 
extensions of nnn, the reality of words); (2) Symbols (de- 
notation, connotations, and metaphor; ianj^uage and reality; 
language structure and thought; abstroction; reasoning systems; 
contexts; taboo). Discussion questions and writing exercises 
after ench of the 3^ snail units; more extensive review 
exercir^os after each of the 10 numbered ciiapters. 
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